













HE greatest International Conven- 
tion the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of North America have 
ever held met in Washington, D. C., 
November 22 to 25. ‘There were over 
two thousand accredited delegates in at- 
tendance, representing not only the 
United States and Canada, but Mex- 
ico, Great Britain, Switzerland, Russia, 
China, Japan, South Africa, Australia 
and South American Republics. 

The convention was admirably enter- 
tained by the Washington Young Men’s 
Christian Association, which has nearly 
3,000 members, and is one of the most 
thoroughly organized and successful As- 
sociations of the country. Its large and 
well-arranged new building, just west 
of the War Department building, was 
thrown open for the use of the delegates. 
The large hall of the Daughters of the 
Revolution was tendered for the sessions 
of the convention, and Convention 
Hall, seating five thousand people, was 
crowded at the evening and some of the 
larger day meetings. 

Among the notable speakers were 
Ambassador James Bryce, of Great Brit- 
ain; Hon. William Jennings Bryan; 
Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Commissioner 
of Commerce and Labor; Hon. George 
B. Cortelyou, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Governor R. B. Glenn, of North Caro- 
lina; Hon. J. A. Macdonald, of Toronto; 
Dr. W. T. Grenfell, of Labrador; 
Bishop William F. McDowell, of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Robert Johnston, of Montreal ; 
Dr. E. I. Bosworth, of Oberlin; Mr. 
Robert E. Speer; Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, and Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. 

The convention was called to order 
by Hon. H. B. F. Macfarland, Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia. 
Judge Selden P. Spencer, of St. Louis, 
was elected president, and proved a care- 
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ful, impartial and efficient presiding offi- 
cer. Vice-presidents, representing vari- 
ous sections of the United States and 
Canada, assisted him in the discharge 
of his duties. R. Sarasin-Warnery, 
chairman of the World’s Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
was elected honorary president of the 
convention. 

The convention opened with “A Quiet 
Hour,’ conducted by Rev. Floyd W. 
Tomkins, D. D., of Philadelphia, whose 
theme was “He Who Works Must 
Pray.” He struck the keynote of the 
convention, which was marked by a 
higher spiritual tone than that of any 
previous one. 

The various committees were ap- 
pointed from the membership of the 
convention, being largely composed of 
the most experienced Association lead- 
ers from all sections of Canada and 
the States. The first business that came 
before the convention was the report of 
the International Committee. It gave 
the more marked incidents connected 
with the work of the Associations and 
the committee during the past three 
years. It was a most encouraging docu- 
ment, and showed the growth in every 
department to have been phenomenal. 
The increase in the membership, in the 
number of employed officers, the build- 
ings secured and the large amount of 
money contributed for the permanent 
endowment of the work and for its 
current expenses, and especially the 
growth in Bible study, religious meet- 
ings and conversions, made a deep im- 
pression on those most interested in As- 
sociation work. 

During the convention an evangelistic 
effort was made to reach as many as 
possible of the citizens of Washington 
with the gospel message. It was on a 
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larger scale than has ever before been 
attempted by any religious convention. 
Although the weather was most unpro- 
pitious, about fifty meetings were held 
each day, and they probably reached not 
less than 50,000 people. On Sunday 
afternoon Mr. Fred B. Smith, whom 
Mr. Bryan recognized as “Moody’s suc- 
cessor,” spoke to 4,200 men in Conven- 
tion Hall. It was a most direct plea 
for the personal acceptance of Jesus 
Christ by the men who were present, 
and at its close fully 250 men professed 
acceptance of Him. Fourteen other 
union evangelistic meetings were held 
on Sunday, with large attendance and 
many conversions. A prominent official 
of the District estimated that 150,000 
people had heard the message of the 
convention, which was the acceptance 
of Jesus Christ, the Divine Lord and 
Saviour, and the claim of the Christian 
Church for their service. 
THE EVANGELICAL BASIS 

One of the most important matters 
for consideration by the convention was 
the evangelical basis of active member- 
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ship which was adopted at the Detroit 
convention in 1868 and was reaffirmed, 
with the addition of a statement of the 
definition of an evangelical church, at 
the Portland convention in 1869. All 
questions pertaining to the basis were 
referred to the Committee on Interna- 
tional Committee’s Report, consisting of 
seven men, of which Dr. Edward lI. 
lsosworth, dean of Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, was chairman. An _ oppor- 
tunity was given to all who wished to 
present memorials or resolutions to be 
fully heard by this committee. 

At the Monday morning session the 
following recommendation of the com- 
mittee was adopted: “That this conven- 
tion reaffirm the vital and fundamental 
relation of the North American Associa- 
tion to the evangelical churches which 
was declared by the conventions of 1868 
and 1869. This relation has from the be- 
ginning been an essential factor in the 
steady growth of the Associations and in 
the confidence reposed in them by the 
Christian community.’ 

The convention also voted that the 
president of the convention appoint a 
committee to look into the working of 
the Portland test, to deal with Associa- 
tions that are violating it, and after am- 
ple notice to strike from the rolls such 
as persist in its violation. 

In view of a desire which seems to 
exist among some of the Association 
members for a rephrasing of the defini- 
tion of the word evangelical, the com- 
mittee recommended that a committee of 
five be appointed by the president of the 
convention to select a commission of 
fifteen members of evangelical churches 
for the purpose of considering the de- 
sirability of rephrasing this definition 
as contained in the Portland basis and, 
if they deemed it expedient, to recom- 
mend to the next international conven- 
tion a substitute as an alternate to the 
Portland definition, which, however, shall 
not weaken the statement regarding the 
value and piace of the Holy Scriptures 
and the deity of Jesus Christ. This 
resolution was adopted by the conven- 
tion by a large majority. The only 
member of the committee dissenting 
from this recommendation was G. K. 
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Shurtleff, the general secretary of the 
Cleveland Association, who presented a 
minority report providing that a com- 
mission be appointed, without instruc- 
tions, to look into, all phases of the basis 
question, but his recommendations were 
not approved. 

The most interesting discussion of 
the session arose on the question whether 


COMMISSIONER H. B. F. MACFARLAND. 

active membership should be granted 
to members of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in colleges who professed 
belief in Jesus Christ as their God and 
Saviour according to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and who approved the purposes 
of the Association, including those of 
leading students to Jesus Christ as their 
divine Lord and Saviour and into mem- 
bership in the Church. It was pro- 
vided that only members of evangelical 
churches should be eligible for office or 
to represent their Associations at inter- 
national conventions, and that repre- 
sentation at such conventions should be 
based on the number of evangelical 
church members in the active member- 
ship of the Association. The Commit- 
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tee on International Committee’s Re- 
port unanimously recommended _ the 
adoption of these provisions. The reso- 
lution had previously been recommended 
by church leaders of seven denomina- 
tions and endorsed by more than thirty 
international and State secretaries trav- 
eling in the colleges and by all but three 
of the 200 student delegates at the con- 
vention. Some aspects of this resolution 
were opposed by Hon. William Jennings 
ryan and others, while it was advocated 
by those who are giving much of their 
time to Christian work among students, 
such as John R. Mott, Bishop William 
I’, McDowell, W. D. Murray, a member 
of the Committee on Student Work; C. 
C. Michener, and F. S. Brockman, the 
rational secretary of the Associations of 
China. 
MR. MOTT’S ADDRESS 

In support of this resolution, 
Mott spoke, in part, as follows: 

“I strongly approve this resolution, and 
hope that you may vote to adopt it. It was 
formed by a conference of leaders of different 
evangelical churches of the United States and 
Canada—men in whem Association men have 
reason to repose full confidence—such as Chan- 
cellor Burwash, of Victoria University, To- 
ronto; Professor Henry van Dyke, of Prince- 
ton; President W. W. Moore, of Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond; President 
W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown University; An- 
son Phelps Stokes, Jr., secretary of Yale Uni- 
versity; Dr. W. F. Anderson, secretary of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church; Professor O. E. Brown, of Van- 
derbilt University; Mr. Robert E. Speer, and 
Rev. F. Boyd Edwards, of Brooklyn. It has 
received the approval of practically all of the 
State and International student secretaries in 
the light of their expert knowledge of condi- 
tions in the student field. It rings true on the 
corner-stone doctrine of the Association—the 
deity of Jesus Christ. It is unequivocally 


loyal to the evangelical churches. It carefully 
evangelical 
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requires that only members of 
churches can hold office or determine the part 
which the student Associations can have in 
international conventions. It leaves any stu- 
dent Association free to continue on the pres- 
ent basis, as many will do which do not ex- 
perience the real difficulty that this plan is de- 
signed to help meet. It will make the student 
Associations more than ever a doorway to the 
evangelical churches: first, by placing among 
the objects of the Association, as it does for 
the first time explicitly in all these years, the 
object—to influence students to become 
church members; secondly, by providing a 
plan which, we believe, will result in leading 
more students, who have accepted Jesus 
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Christ as their God and Saviour, to join 
evangelical churches, more students than will 
the plan, which I once favored, of having 
them indicate their intention to become church 
members. 

“Each year between 3,000 and 4,000 are led 
to become believers in Jesus Christ as their 
Divine Lord and Saviour through the influ- 
ence of the student Associations. In addition 
to these, quite a large number of young men 
enter the colleges each year who became Chris- 
tians in the preparatory schools, but who had 
not joined a church up to the time of entering 
the college. It is these two classes which, 
combined, do not exceed 6,000 students each 
year, with which we are specially concerned. 
Now, the object on which all the delegates 
here are absolutely united is to get as many 
as possible of these students to join evangelical 
churches. As a rule, they will not do this 
while at the college; some, because of the lo- 
cation of the churches; others, because the 
particular church which they wish to join is 
not represented in the college town; still 
others, because it is the custom of even the 
strongest evangelical church members not to 
bring their church letters and identify them- 
selves with the churches during their college 
course; and some because it is their own de- 
that of their parents that they do 
not join the church until they return to their 
homes. 

“Then why not have them indicate their in- 
tention to join the church as soon as prac- 
ticable? Certainly many would be willing at 
once to signify such intention. Many others 
would not at once declare such intention, and 
these are the men, therefore, about whom we 
are most concerned and whom we are most 
solicitous to draw into evangelical churches. 
Who are they? Those who, because of certain 
experiences, misconceptions, or lack of previ- 
ous training, are not willing to declare them- 
selves on this question. Be these reasons well 
founded or not, they exist, and constitute a 
very real difficulty. Now, our contention is 
that if we place the student Associations in 
such a position that they can at once give 
these men who accept Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour what I might call restricted active 
membership privileges, it will result in draw- 
ing many more of them into evangelical 
churches. Why? Because we thus relate 
them in fellowship and service as closely as 
possible to the men and influences which are 
most likely to lead them into evangelical 
churches. We relate them to the most earnest 
and consistent evangelical Christian church 
members, to men who have the strongest con- 
victions about the importance of joining 
evangelical churches, to the most spiritual and 
most active workers. On the other hand, if 
we relegate these men to associate member- 
ship by requiring from them the expression 
of their intention to join churches, we relate 
them to far less favorable influences, from the 
nature of the case, and before their long vaca- 
tion comes many may, and will, as experience 
shows, lose interest and drift away. We state 
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such intention implicitly as contrasted with ex- 
plicitly. Why? Because of the very strong 
feeling in close college communities against 
what seems like pledging. They prefer to be 
put on their honor. 

“The objection has been presented that the 
adoption of this plan would be an entering 
wedge to future changes of an undesirable 
character among classes other than the stu- 
dents. My observation and study of church 
history has convinced me that no honest, con- 
structive, conservative step or action to meet 
an actual need in one part of Christ’s work is 
a disintegrating influence in other parts of His 
work. | have too much confidence in the 
sanity, poise, judgment, evangelical soundness, 
loyalty to the churches and spirituality of the 
men in this movement to fear that we cannot 
wisely and safely meet any new situation which 
may present itself to us in the future. | 
have full confidence in the soundness of this 
Brotherhood.” 

After a discussion, in which both 
sides showed that, while differing as to 
method, they were all a unit on the 
fundamental questions of faith in the 
deity of Jesus Christ and loyalty to the 
evangelical churches and the great ob- 
jective of leading students to Christ and 
into the Church, the resolution was 
carried. 

After the discussion a _ prominent 
jurist, who was present, expressing his 
opinion of it, said: “The convention 
gave striking evidence of the fraternity 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and of its ability to discuss and de- 
cide for itself any and all questions that 
affect its polity or its work. The ca- 
pability to legislate wisely was as pro- 
nounced as the record of achievement in 
its executive department.” 


TEXT OF THE BASIS RESOLUTIONS AS 
ADOPTED 

“Your committee has occupied two 
days in receiving and considering memo- 
rials, resolutions and statements con- 
cerning the evangelical test. The pre- 
ponderance of evidence from delegates 
other than college delegates at this con- 
vention indicated satisfaction with the 
present situation. Therefore, we recom- 
mend for adoption the following: 

“Resolved, That this convention re- 
affirm that vital and fundamental rela- 
tion of the North American Associa- 
tions to the evangelical churches which 
was declared by the conventions of 1868 
and 1869: 
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That as these organizations bear the name 
of Christian and profess to be engaged directly 
in the Saviour’s service, so it is clearly their 
duty to maintain the control and management 
of all their affairs in the hands of those who 
profess to love and publicly avow their faith 
in Jesus, the Redeemer, as Divine, and who 
testify their faith by becoming and remaining 
members of churches held to be evangelical; 
and that such persons, and none others, should 
be allowed to vote or hold office. And we hold 
those churches to be evangelical which, main- 
taining the Holy Scriptures to be the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice, do believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ (the only begotten 
Son of the Father, King of Kings, and Lord 
of Lords, in whom dwelleth the fullness of 
the Godhead bodily, and who was made sin 
for us, though knowing no sin, bearing our 
sins in His own body on the tree), as the only 
name under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved from everlasting punish- 
ment and unto life eternal. 


“This relation has from the beginning 
been an essential factor in the steady 
growth of the Associations and in the 
confidence reposed in them by the Chris- 
tian community. 

“Resolved, That this convention ap- 
point a committee to investigate the 
standing of the North American Asso- 
ciations as to the Portland test, and if 
the active voting members (those who 
hold office) are found not to be on the 
Portland basis they shall be warned and 
given three years to reform said irregu- 
larities. Any Association which violates 
this rule after this notification shall be 
stricken from the rolls. 





“Inasmuch as there seems to be a desire 
for a rephrasing of the definition of the 
word evangelical, contained in the Port- 
land basis; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the president of this 
convention be instructed to appoint, at 
a later date, a committee of five to se- 
lect a commission of fifteen members of 
evangelical churches for the purpose of 
considering the question of the desir- 
ability of rephrasing the definition of 
the word evangelical as contained in 
the Portland basis. And, if they deem 
it expedient, to recommend a substitute 
to the next International convention as 
an alternate to the Portland basis, which 
shall in no way weaken the statement 
regarding the value and place of the 
Holy Scriptures and the deity of Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Saviour. 

“Resolved, That we further authorize 
said commission to fill, by election, any 
vacancies which may occur in the mem- 
bership of the commission. 

“In view of memorials presented by a 
committee of fifteen leaders of evan- 
gelical churches in conference with the 
Student Committee of the International 
Committee, and by 200 student dele- 
gates, and in recognition of the fact 
that college organizations are properly 
differentiated from the Association at 
large because of the brief durations of 
college residence, the »bjection to join- 
ing a church in the college town, the 
desirability of enlisting these men at 
once in Christian work, and the danger 
that men once interested in service will 
lapse if refused Association privileges. 

“Resolved, That Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations for students shall be en- 
titled to representation at future Inter- 
national conventions, whose active mem- 
bership shall be restricted to students 
and members of faculties who are either 
members of evangelical churches or ac- 
cept Jesus Christ as He is offered in the 
Holy Scriptures as their God and 
Saviour and approve the objects of the 
Association, which are as follows: To 
lead students to become disciples of 
Jesus Christ as their divine Lord and 
Saviour, to lead them to join the church, 
to promote growth in Christian faith 
and character, and to enlist them in 
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Christian service. Only active members 
shall have the right to vote, and only 
active members who are members of 
evangelical churches shall be eligible 
for office. 

“Resolved, That representation in In- 
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ternational conventions shall be based 
upon the number of active members who 
are members of evangelical churches, 
and that only such members shall repre- 
sent Associations in International con- 
ventions.” 


Jesus Our Treasure’ 
By The Right Reverend The Lord Bishop of London 


$< HERE your treasure is there 

will your heart be also.” Iam 
going to say one or two things that will 
perhaps make you smile, and I shall not 
mind that, because laughter and pathos 
are very near together; and then I am 
going to take you to the heart of that 
verse and its meaning, “Where your 
treasure is.” I am going to begin this 
evening by mentioning four things, 
which—as I study men from the coster- 
monger of East London to the men of 
the West End—I have noticed are an 
enormous help to make the world accept 
Christianity. The first is that a Chris- 
tian must be absolutely straight. 

I will never forget that story of the 
young men in the Far West, who said 
they were Bob Ingersoll’s boys, and 
when the Bishop asked them why, they 
pointed to an old man, walking to 
church with a Bible under his arm. 

“He is the man,” they said, “that 
made us all Bob Ingersoll’s boys.” 

“TI thought that man was the greatest 
Christian in the place,” said the Bishop. 

“Well, but we all know him to be a 
humbug.” The truth is that as Chris- 
tians we must never have anything up 
our sleeve. We must be the straightest 
in business, the straightest in society, 
the straightest in Yale. Go straight in 
the Christian work. I am perfectly cer- 
tain that we lose enormously by any 
sort of priggishness of manner—that it 
is a mistake trying to make other Chris- 
tians go around weeping. If you want 
to get another Christian, go straight for 
him and make no pretense about what 
you are seeking. 

Then, don’t spoil Christian work by 


what we call over on the other side 
“getting a side on,’ what I find you 
call here “putting on frills.” Nothing 
rusts gifts like conceit. Being proud 
of an act, or being proud of doing 
something won't go down with the 
world or mean anything. In the Uni- 
versity you know that kind. You know 
that the man who puts “a side on,” or 
who gives himself airs, is disliked; he 
never gets on. The man who shows 
the slightest priggishness about being a 
Christian, is a failure as a Christian and 
as a man. I said to the clergymen at 
Richmond, “If you haven’t got a sense 
of humor, pray to your God to give 
you one.” I have had to keep two 
thousand men for three-quarters of an 
hour in Victoria Park, Sunday after 
Sunday, against the Secularists. I 
could never have held that crowd for 
nine years if I hadn’t had some sense 
of humor. We make a great mistake if 
we associate Christianity with a long 
face. It ought to be the best and 
brightest and happiest thing in the 
whole world to be a Christian. A 
merry heart is one of the signs of a 
heart at peace with Christ. 

Then you must have sympathy; sym- 
pathy with people who doubt. Don’t go 
and preach Christianity and say, “There 
it is; take it or leave it, and be damned 
if you don’t.” That isn’t the way to 
win men. You have got to win men 
with love, and sympathize with them in 
their doubts and difficulties. Perhaps 
that poor man you are speaking to does 
not know where he is going to get his 
next meal. I used to say of all such 
people in East London, “Oh, that poor 


* Condensed from the stenographic report of the address delivered before the Yale Association on Sunday, 
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fellow, if I had the bad time he has 
had I dare say I shouldn’t believe in 
God or anything.” You will win people 
to Christ by sympathy with their doubts 
and difficulties, if you can win them at 
all. The sympathy of Christ was great. 
He was always so loving, always foster- 
ing a little bit of faith and saying some- 
thing kindly. 

In my ministry I have discovered 
many men who have not the Chris- 
tian convictions that they ought to 
have; they are worried and anxious be- 
cause they don't think they are Chris- 
tians, though they really are. And, 
therefore, I want to use our text to- 
day: (1) as the test of our devotion; 
“Where your treasure is there will your 
heart be also’; (2) as the basis of 
our true friendship; (3) as the in- 
centive to our work, and, (4) as the 
spur to our generosity. 

Now, just a few words on those four 
points: First, as a test of our devotion. 
I find men making themselves unhappy 
about things like this. “I really can’t 
remember the exact moment when I 
was converted.” Whoever told you that 
was necessary? I do not believe the 
Bible tells us that you must necessarily 
know the exact day or hour when you 
were converted. I believe the question 
with us all is, “Is there daylight now be- 
tween us and our Lord Jesus Christ’? 
The daylight in this country comes 
quite suddenly. In England, it steals on 
gradually. It doesn’t matter whether a 
boy has grown up with his days bound 
each to each by natural steps—growing 
up in favor of God and man—gradu- 
ally, and cannot remember the exact 
moment when the bov’s face faded into 
the man’s face, or whether there was a 
moment when, like St. Paul, he was 
instantly converted. We have no right 
to question the way in which our 
brothers are converted. The only ques- 
tion is, are they soundly converted 
now ? 

So, again, I think it a mischievous 
test to say that it depends upon the 
amount of feeling that you have. | 
look upon feeling as a most unsafe test 
of religious development. I know a 
number of men who are full of fer- 





vent feeling, or think they are, who are 
not at all soundly converted when one 
comes to do business with them. I am 
going to give you a far better test of 
devotion. “Is there, at this moment, 
any person in whom you are resting 
your hope for final salvation other than 
Jesus Christ”? Think it over. Fur- 
thermore, you may be one of those 
people who think you can save your- 
self. You may be one of those who 
imagine you have only got to live as 
good a life as you can and there is no 
earthly need of a redeeming Saviour at 
all. Now, I cannot argue with you to- 
night, but I will say, if you think that, 
you are making a great mistake. All 
the good works of old done by good 
men cannot save a man’s soul; no man 
can live for his brother and make an 
agreement with God for him. If I 
pressed the question, “Is there any other 
person in whom you are putting your 
trust except Jesus Christ”? I expect 
nine out of ten would say, “No.” Very 
well, then, He is certainly your treasure 
if He is the one person upon whom your 
hope is fixed for final salvation. 

Let me ask you another question: 
Have you got any other standard of life 
in your college than what Jesus would 
do? Isn’t that your standard? Let us 
hand our lives over to Jesus to make 
us more like Him. I have no right to 
ask any other question, off there in 
London, than “What would Jesus do if 
He were Bishop of London”? You 
have no right to ask any other question 
than “What would Jesus do if He were 
here at Yale, a young man again”? And 
I believe that is exactly what most of 
you do. At least, Jesus is your stan- 
dard. Then He is your treasure. And 
“where your treasure is there will your 
heart be also.” 

I will take again another test. When 
death becomes imminent, what do you 
think you will really cling to then? 
What is your hope of seeing your little 
brother again if he dies? What is your 
hope of living again if you feel you are 
dying? I am certain that nine out of 
ten of vou Christian young men would 
say, “Why, Jesus Christ is. He is the 
one that I believe was dead and is alive 
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Christian service. 


Only active members 
shall have the right to vote, and only 
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ternational conventions shall be based 
upon the number of active members who 
are members of evangelical churches, 
and that only such members shall repre- 
sent Associations in International con- 
ventions.” 
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will your heart be also.” [am 
going to say one or two things that will 
perhaps make vou smile, and [ shall not 
mind that, because laughter and pathos 
are very near together; and then I am 
going to take you to the heart of that 
verse and its meaning, “Where your 
treasure is.” I am going to begin this 
evening by mentioning four things, 
which—as I study men from the coster- 
monger of East London to the men of 
the West End—I have noticed are an 
enormous help to make the world accept 
Christianity. The first is that a Chris- 
tian must be absolutely straight. 

I will never forget that story of the 
young men in the Far West, who said 
they were Bob Ingersoll’s boys, and 
when the Bishop asked them why, they 
pointed to an old man, walking to 
church with a Bible under his arm. 

“He is the man,” they said, “that 
made us all Bob Ingersoll’s boys.” 

“T thought that man was the greatest 
Christian in the place,” said the Bishop. 

“Well, but we all know him to be a 
humbug.” The truth is that as Chris- 
tians we must never have anything up 
our sleeve. We must be the straightest 
in business, the straightest in society, 
the straightest in Yale. Go straight in 
the Christian work. I am perfectly cer- 
tain that we lose enormously by any 
sort of priggishness of manner—that it 
is a mistake trying to make other Chris- 
tians go around weeping. If you want 
to get another Christian, go straight for 
him and make no pretense about what 
you are seeking. 

Then, don’t spoil Christian work by 


what we call over on the other side 
“setting a side on,” what I find you 
call here “putting on frills.” Nothing 
rusts gifts like conceit. Being proud 
of an act, or being proud of doing 
something won't go down with the 
world or mean anything. In the Uni- 
versity you know that kind. You know 
that the man who puts “a side on,” or 
who gives himself airs, is disliked; he 
never gets on. The man who shows 
the slightest priggishness about being a 
Christian, is a failure as a Christian and 
as a man. I said to the clergymen at 
Richmond, “If you haven’t got a sense 
of humor, pray to your God to give 
you one.” I have had to keep two 
thousand men for three-quarters of an 
hour in Victoria Park, Sunday after 
Sunday, against the Secularists. I 
could never have held that crowd for 
nine years if I hadn’t had some sense 
of humor. We make a great mistake if 
we associate Christianity with a long 


face. It ought to be the best and 
brightest and happiest thing in the 
whole world to be a Christian. A 


merry heart is one of the signs of a 
heart at peace with Christ. 

Then you must have sympathy; sym- 
pathy with people who doubt. Don’t go 
and preach Christianity and say, “There 
it is; take it or leave it, and be damned 
if you don’t.” That isn’t the way to 
win men. You have got to win men 
with love, and sympathize with them in 
their doubts and difficulties. Perhaps 
that poor man you are speaking to does 
not know where he is going to get his 
next meal. I used to say of all such 
people in East London, “Oh, that poor 


* Condensed from the stenographic report of the address delivered before the Yale Association on Sunday, 


October 13. 
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fellow, if I had the bad time he has 
had I dare say I shouldn’t believe in 
God or anything.” You will win people 
to Christ by sympathy with their doubts 
and difficulties, if you can win them at 
all. The sympathy of Christ was great. 
He was always so loving, always foster- 
ing a little bit of faith and saying some- 
thing kindly. 

In my ministry I have discovered 
many men who have not the Chris- 
tian convictions that they ought to 
have; they are worried and anxious be- 
cause they don’t think they are Chris- 
tians, though they really are. And, 
therefore, 1 want to use our text to- 
dav: (1) as the test of our devotion; 
“Where your treasure is there will your 
heart be also”; (2) as the basis of 
our true friendship; (3) as the in- 
centive to our work, and, (4) as the 
spur to our generosity. 

Now, just a few words on those four 
points: First, as a test of our devotion. 
I find men making themselves unhappy 
about things like this. “I really can’t 
remember the exact moment when I| 
was converted.” Whoever told you that 
was necessary? I do not believe the 
Bible tells us that you must necessarily 
know the exact day or hour when you 
were converted. I believe the question 
with us all is, “Is there daylight now be- 
tween us and our Lord Jesus Christ”? 
The daylight in this country comes 
quite suddenly. In England, it steals on 
gradually. It doesn’t matter whether a 
boy has grown up with his days bound 
each to each by natural steps—growing 
up in favor of God and man—gradu- 
ally, and cannot remember the exact 
moment when the bov’s face faded into 
the man’s face, or whether there was a 
moment when, like St. Paul, he was 
instantly converted. We have no right 
to question the way in which our 
brothers are converted. The only ques- 
tion is, are they soundly converted 
now ? 

So, again, I think it a mischievous 
test to savy that it depends upon the 
amount of feeling that you have. | 
look upon feeling as a most unsafe test 
of religious development. I know a 
number of men who are full of fer- 
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vent feeling, or think they are, who are 
not at all soundly converted when one 
comes to do business with them. I am 
going to give you a far better test of 
devotion. “Is there, at this moment, 
any person in whom you are resting 
your hope for final salvation other than 
Jesus Christ”? Think it over. Fur- 
thermore, you may be one of those 
people who think you can save your- 
self. You may be one of those who 
imagine you have only got to live as 
good a life as you can and there is no 
earthly need of a redeeming Saviour at 
all. Now, I cannot argue with you to- 
night, but I will say, if you think that, 
you are making a great mistake. All 
the good works of old done by good 
men cannot save a man’s soul; no man 
can live for his brother and make an 
agreement with God for him. If I 
pressed the question, “Is there any other 
person in whom you are putting your 
trust except Jesus Christ”? I expect 
nine out of ten would say, “No.” Very 
well, then, He is certainly your treasure 
if He is the one person upon whom your 
hope is fixed for final salvation. 

Let me ask you another question: 
Have you got any other standard of life 
in your college than what Jesus would 
do? Isn’t that your standard? Let us 
hand our lives over to Jesus to make 
us more like Him. I have no right to 
ask any other question, off there in 
London, than “What would Jesus do if 
He were Bishop of London”? You 
have no right to ask any other question 
than “What would Jesus do if He were 
here at Yale, a young man again”? And 
I believe that is exactly what most of 
you do. At least, Jesus is your stan- 
dard. Then He is your treasure. And 
“where your treasure is there will your 
heart be also.” 

I will take again another test. When 
death becomes imminent, what do you 
think you will really cling to then? 
What is your hope of seeing your little 
brother again if he dies? What is your 
hope of living again if vou feel you are 
dying? I am certain that nine out of 
ten of vou Christian young men would 
say, “Why, Jesus Christ is. He is the 
one that I believe was dead and is alive 
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for ever more and has the keys of the 
kingdom of death. He is my hope.” 
He is your only hope when you see 
your mother die, and your only hope 
when you die yourself. He is your 
treasure. Therefore, Jesus is far more 
your treasure than you suppose. 

Of course, there may be men here- 
to-day to whom all this is quite foreign. 
He is not their treasure at all, because 
they have got something between them 
and Him. Well, I say to you, dear 
brother, cast that away to-night. He 
is not your treasure if you have a di- 
vided allegiance. You cannot serve 
God and Mammon. But with most of 
you I believe you will say, “No, there 
is nothing between. It is quite true I 
look to no one but Jesus for my salva- 
tion. I do want to be like Jesus. And 
I do most earnestly hope one day, be- 
cause He really died, to see again those 
[ love.” Very well, then, He is your 
treasure, and where your treasure is, 
there eventually your heart will be also. 
Steadily keep Jesus as your treasure, in 
these and other ways I could show, 
and your manly hearts will follow 
where your treasure is and you will live 
Jesus Christ more and more every day. 

Now, I take my second point: He is 
the basis of our friendship. You know 
it is none too easy to know whether 
friendship is right or wrong. The devil 
is very clever; he has tempted millions 
and millions of people in his day; and 
I do not know of any way in which I 
see him tempting men or leading them 
more than by persuading them that a 
thing is only a friendship when it is 
something which is most mischievious ; 
and, therefore, how am I to test 
whether a friendship is right or wrong? 
What kind of basis am I to have in 
forming friendships here? I come 
around to my test: “Where your treas- 
ure is there will vour heart be also.” 
Will this friendship bear the light of the 
other world? Can you pray over it? 
Can you say now, “Please God, in the 
pure light of paradise that friendship 
will go on”? Then that is a sound 
friendship. In the olden days, you 
know, when the children had a little 
cross given them to distinguish whether 
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a fruit or a flower could be plucked and 
tasted or not, they held the little cross 
over it, and if the shadow of the cross 
fell on it then they took it. Let us 
apply that test to-night. “Where your 
treasure is.” I have had, this very year, 
one of my dearest sisters go from me 
into the pure light of God’s presence—I 
believe it ought to be the most en- 
nobling thing to have some pure being 
that you love greatly in the presence of 
God. “Where your treasure is there will 
vour heart be also.” Only, you cannot 
say that unless the love that you have 
for that being is perfectly pure and 
perfectly true, and therefore it is a test 
of your friendships here. But one of 
the most delightful facts of life is that 
every pure and holy friendship is born 
into the other world and goes on for- 
ever. 

That brings me to the third point; the 
incentive to work. You and I have got 
to evangelize the world before Christ 
comes again. I love the motto of the 
Student Volunteer Union which I know 
so well in England, “The Evangelization 
of the World in this Generation.” We 
are not impatient enough; we are not 
impatient enough to have two turns at 
the wheel; we are not impatient enough 
to see our Most High; we are not im- 
patient to see the kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdom of our Lora. 
Who will evangelize the world if we 
do not? Who is to do it except the 
men of the world, and those blessed 
women who go out and give their lives 
in the mission field? I do hope there 
are going to be some more volunteers 
out of Yale. 

If Jesus is your treasure, well, then, 
what matter about getting rich in this 
world? If he is your treasure, you lay 
up your treasure in Heaven, and there- 
fore I want this beautiful motto to go 
home to-night with some hearts who are 
hesitating as to whether to be ordained, 
or whether to go out as a missionary. 
I remember preaching at Oxford and 
then at Cambridge, I think, on the same 
message, “Why should I not be or- 
dained”? and finding more fruit from 
that one sermon, by God’s blessing, than 
from any sermon I ever _ preached. 
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“Why not be ordained”? that is the 
question. 

When we had the South African war, 
every man sprang up from his desk in 
the city, “Why should I not go out for 
my country’? That was the question. 
“Why should I not go out’? Not, 
“Why should [ go”? But “Why should 
[ not’? And when you think of the 
appeal from all the slums of every city 
in the world, a great mission field, 
“Why should I not be ordained”? Why 
should I not go out’? That is the ques- 
tion; every profession choked with men 
except the profession of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. The ques- 
tion is, “What shall | do with my 
young life? What does Jesus mean 
me to do”? 

And that brings me to my last point, 
and that is that your treasure is also a 
spur to generosity. ‘Where your treas- 
ure is.” Some of you have to go into 
your father’s business; it is your duty; 
you are the only son; he is training you 
to stand by him. But what a different 
thing is a Christian man’s business life 
from that of a man who is not a Chris- 
tian. You cannot lay up treasure here 


except to provide for your people. 
Why lay up treasures on earth in a 
mean, slavish way, if you are laying up 
your treasure in heaven? I try, myself, 
in a humble way, to pass on all that 
comes through my hands as Bishop of 
London; I suppose some day I shall 
have to think about laying up something 
for my old age, which I certainly have 
not done at present. Everybody has to 
look at business or anything else as an 
entire trust, and we have got to see 
how to spend what we have for our 
Master’s cause. That is the one thing 
every one must do if he lays up his 
treasure with Jesus Christ. It ought to 
be a spur to our generosity. Therefore 
I put it to you. Make Him more and 
more your treasure. Never think it 
unmanly to have Jesus Christ as your 
treasure. It is the secret of manhood, 
of the truest manhood. Make Him the 
spur and the secret of all your life, and 
make true the conclusion of that diffi- 
cult parable: Make yourselves friends 
by your use of the Mammon of Un- 
righteousness; and when it fails, those 
friends will receive you into your ever- 
lasting habitation. 


Two New Bible Courses* 


Study in Wisdom Literature 
By O. E. Brown, D. D. 

In a recent Bible Study canvass at 
Vanderbilt, a student was asked as to 
his use of his Bible. He answered that 
he was not in the habit of reading any 
portion of the Bible now but Proverbs, 
as he found that to be the only portion 
which was interesting to him, or adapted 
to his case. Of course this argued a 
deep defect either in the nature or the 
insight of the student. But while we 
cannot claim for the Wisdom Litera- 
ture a place of supreme value in the 
sible, Professor Fowler shows that 
each of the books that he treats in his 
studies has a special adaptation to stu- 
dent life. Thus the whole of the Wis- 





dom Literature—Proverbs particularly— 
deals with “The temptations and prob- 
lems of young men.” Job “reveals a 
human soul in the perennial struggle 
against half truth, which has_ been 
erected into sacred dogma, but will not 
stand the test of fact.” This, Profes- 
sor lowler says, is the struggle of the 
college student of to-day. Ecclesiastes 
is a search for life values, and seeks an 
answer to the ever recurring questions: 
“Are the rewards sought by men profit- 
able when obtained?” Professor Fow- 
ler’s captions of the two main divisions 
of Ecclesiastes are very suggestive. 
First, The Search for a Satisfying Ob- 
ject of Life’s Effort, and, second, The 
Best Course Open to Man. 





* Studies in the Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament. By Henry Thatcher Fowler, Ph. D. Young 
Men’s Christian Association Press, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York; 60 cents. 


Devotional Studies in the Psalms. By Professor John Edgar McFadyen, M. A. Young Men’s Chris- 


tian Association Press, New York; 60 cents. 
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These studies will be found to pos- 
sess several points of decided merit. In 
the first place, Professor lowler pre- 
serves a very wise proportion between 
the help which he gives the student, and 
the self-help which he asks of the stu- 
dent. The analysis of each book as it 
is studied is constantly kept before the 
student, and vet he is constantly given 
the task of thinking out and recording 
for himself the vital truth of 
Wisdom. 

Again, the course suggests the most 
valuable line of comparative. studies in 
conceptions and ideals of life. Not 
only are the answers of the Hebrew 
Sages to the deepest life questions com- 
pared with those of the great prophets 
and of Christ himself, but thev are 
brought alongside those of the 
Greek and Latin masters of wisdom. 

Still further, Professor Fowler makes 
a most judicious use of the work of 
the great interpreters of the Wisdom 
Books. The pages are enriched with 
the choicest utterances of Davidson, 
Driver, Peake, Genung, Davison, Toy, 
and others. 

There is a peculiar satisfaction in 
commending these studies to every 
young man who is not only concerned 
to make a good living, but is especially 
concerned to make a good life. 


Israel's 
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Devotional Study of Psalms 
By Frank K. Sanders, Ph. D. 


One who has been familiar with Pro- 
McFadyen’s 
Psalmists, and 


ressor Messages of the 
with his volume of 
meditations The Divine Pursuit, is not 
surprised by the fine quality, the fe- 
licitous form and the deeply religious 
tone of the volume which he has just 
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contributed to the series of studies, 
published for college students by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Press. He has executed a rarely diffi- 
cult task in an unusual way. 

Abstractly, every one respects the 
Psalter: few read it with keen enjoy- 
ment; vet the Psalter is a spiritual 
treasure-house for all who seek to con- 
sider the place of God in their lives. 
No portion of the Old Testament better 
rewards the thoughtful and painstaking 
student, or stirs his soul to a more ro- 
bust and sincere type of faith. 

The trouble has been that, with the 
exception of the volume mentioned 
above, there has been no help for the 
study of the Psalter, which was not 
either unscholarly or ponderous. It 
was a happy inspiration which led the 
editors of the series to commission Pro- 
fessor McFadyen to prepare a series of 
ten studies on as many representative 
psalms. 

He has chosen the list with a view to 
its religious value. Each one deals with 
the personal life. Others would have 
done as well, but these are very choice. 

The method is approvable. Each 
psalm is to be studied for a week. On 
the first day a clear rendering of the 
text, in modern language, makes it in- 
telligible. It is first made intelligible, 
then interpreted, a felicitous analysis 
being suggested, then studied for its 
direct message, then paraphrased. The 
last two days are given to the con- 
sideration of questions which assist the 
complete interpretation of the psalm or 
its application to actual life. 

The volume cannot fail to elicit en- 
thusiasm for itself and for the con- 
tinued study of that richest treasury of 
soul-growth, the Psalter. 


Dr. Zwemer’s New Book* 
By Charles R. Watson, D. D. 


HIS book comes into print at a 
psychological moment. There has 

been awakened within the Christian 
Church the double consciousness of a 


* Islam, a Challenge ta Faith. 


great duty, and of a great opportunity, 


in relation to the Moslem world. That 
duty has been too long neglected. That 
opportunity is now to be grasped. Lay- 


By Samuel M. Zwemer. 
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ing aside both discouragement and in- 
difference, both ignorance and hostility, 
the Church is now giving promise of 
fulfilling her mission to this neglected 
part of the non-Christian world. 

Dr. Zwemer’s book comes to quicken 
that awaking consciousness, and to do 
more: To give direction to it. “Islam, 
a Challenge to Faith,”’* uncovers the 
hopeless inadequacy of this faith which 
some have comfortingly estimated to 
be “so much better than something 
worse,” that they have come to regard 
it as “quite good enough.” And, 
further, we are made to feel as we read 
this book that here is not so much a 
system to be hated as a world sorrow 
to be healed. 

“Islam, a Challenge to Faith,” is a 
book for general reading, if there be 
any sort of an ambition to grasp in- 
telligently the task to which the mis- 
sionary enterprise is committed. But 
it is also a book for students. The au- 
thor of “Arabia, the Cradle of Islam,” 
has a right to become a teacher of the 
broader theme, Islam. [Having mas- 
tered the special problems of Islam in 
a typically Mohammedan land by six- 
teen years of missionary experience, he is 
fully qualified to present in a more gen- 
eral way the history, principles and 
practices of the Moslem faith. 

This is a book for students, because 
of its comprehensiveness. Islam is a 
large subject. Whole libraries are given 
to it. It takes a master of the sub- 
ject to bring into one compact volume 
an accurate account of the origin, the 
founder, the extension, the doctrines, 
the ethics, the decay, and the spiritual 
needs of so great a movement as Mo- 
hammedanism, and—best of all—to do 
it without losing the unity and power 
of a great missionary purpose in the 
writing of the book. 

We do not say that the book affords 
easy reading throughout. The first 
chapter, unfortunately, is the most diff- 
cult—perhaps the least interesting. But 
we surely have a right in this period of 
our missionary age to expect mis- 
sionary readers to possess moral pur- 
pose enough to press through at least 
one chapter of difficult reading. The 


first chapter speaks of “The Origin and 
Sources of Islam.” It is necessarily 
technical. The second chapter brings 
us to the Prophet himself. We _ see 
him, however, through the eyes of 
Western eulogists, and this is some- 
thing out of the ordinary. Yet the 
vision only makes more real the unfit- 
ness of Mohammed as a religious leader. 
Then the “Spread of Islam” is sketched 
in some thirty pages. This, too, re- 
quires mental application in reading. It 
could not be otherwise. Thirteen cen- 
turies cannot be readily compressed into 
thirty pages. But the record is clear, 
and it is comprehensive, and it is ac- 
curate. Yes, and it is stimulating. 
Islam’s conquest of continents is made 
a goad to rouse us out of our unchris- 
tian apathy as we read, “They did it 
for Mohammed. Shall we not do it for 
our Saviour in the spread of Chris- 
tianity ?” 

The doctrines, ritual and ethics of 
Islam come next into review. It is 
worth while to note here something that 
really gives the book a special value 
throughout. We refer to the authorities 
and references given so frequently at 
the bottom of the page. It is an ad- 
vantage to know where to go for fuller 
discussions or for first-hand knowledge, 
if the reader wishes to become a spe- 
cialist at a given point. 

In the last chapters of the book, how- 
ever, the heart of the author is re- 
vealed. This knowledge of Islam is 
made subservient to a vivid portrayal of 
the spiritual needs of the Moslem 
world and of the methods by which 
those needs may be approached and 
met. Impending dangers and victories 
won, oppressive responsibility and the 
assurance of success, are yoked together 
in these closing chapters, as the au- 
thor makes his earnest and impassioned, 
yet thoroughly sustained, plea for a 
Holy War of loving missionary en- 
deavor to win the Moslem world to 
Christ. 

It were wrong to fail in apprecia- 
tion of the remarkable illustrations, 
maps and diagrams which are scattered 
throughout the book. Many of these 
are illuminating, as the picture of “The 
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Kaaba” at Mecca, and that of a title- 
page of Carlyle’s, “The Hero as 
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Prophet,” with the imprint of “Islamia 
Press,” issued as a Moslem tract. 


The Ideal of the Mission Study Class Leaders 
By Miss Dorothea Day 


N the strenuous life of to-day aim- 
| less work is an anachronism. And 
however much we may decry the 
utilitarian spirit that asks at every turn, 
“Of what use is it”? yet the spirit is of 
unquestioned value if it make one un- 
willing to start upon an enterprise the 
end and aim of which is wrapped in 
obscurity. Furthermore, though this 
spirit may be trying in its seeming com- 
mercialism, yet, strange as it may ap- 
pear, it may in truth actually pro- 
duce ideals—definite conceptions of the 
“whither” and “how” of an undertak- 
ing. If, therefore, this disposition in- 
cline the mission study class leader to 
seek, at the outset, a clearly conceived 
purpose and ideal, it is well, for a 
worker without aim or ideal is doomed 
to failure. 

It is not unlikely that, as he con- 
siders this matter, the memory of a class 
he once attended may for a moment 
fill his mind, a class in which the leader 
eulogized the missionary, or, with eye 
upon the text-book, asked desultory 
questions the answers to which the 
members who were not dreaming sought 
for in vain in the unfamiliar material of 
“the lesson for the day.” 

It is to be hoped that he will turn 
from such recollections with genuine 
dissatisfaction, and determine, with vigor 
that he will never be false to his office 
of leader, and that, fleeing the tempta- 
tion to merely lecture to the class, he 
will lead the members into independent 
study and thought. So the first point 
of his ideal is settled. Co-operation 
must be the rule. They must study be- 
fore the class hour and think during 
the session. Pouring information into 
empty minds, however receptive they 
may be, is not leading at all, for it pro- 
duces no mental activity on the part of 
the recipient. And, furthermore, a 
method which fails to arouse inde- 


pendent thinking may be positively 
harmful in its benumbing influence. 

Yet though he thus determines to 
firmly request, not to say exact, some 
work from the class, he must clearly 
foresee that, unguided, they will in all 
probability waste their time. There is 
much in any text-book that a class need 
never learn, and there must be dis- 
crimination and judgment on the part 
of the leader if he is to direct them into 
advantageous effort. They will prob- 
ably recount glibly the pathetic tale on 
page 50, but ignore the crucial facts 
on page 51; or some mathematical soul 
will recite a paragraph of unimportant 
statistics, yet be dumb and unintelligent 
as regards the salient features of a 
given situation. The leader must train 
the class to recognize what is worth 
learning. 

And then, the essential, once deter- 
mined, must be learned; there must be 
acquisition of knowledge. It should not 
be possible for the members to go from 
the class session to meet the skeptic’s 
question: “Well, did you learn any- 
thing today’? with such an answer as, 
“Oh, yes; many things—about the re- 
ligion of China; it is quite different 
from ours and very strange.” Such a 
reply reflects great discredit upon any 
leader, for at the end of each class hour 
some facts ought to be further than the 
“fringe” of consciousness, ought to be 
on the lips as well as in the minds of 
the members of the class. If a leader 
is to lead others to think, he must see 
that they have material for thought, 
facts. A medley of indefinite and in- 
coherent impressions is not a thought- 
producing state of mind, but, given a 
few clear facts, thought will follow. 

Furthermore, in the process of thought 
there must be mental assimilation. Ac- 
quisition is the necessary preparation 
for intelligent consideration on the part 
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of the members of the class. They 
must be possessed of facts and must 
then use these facts in their thinking 
to form sensible opinions of their own. 
Facts used in reaching conclusions will 
have been mentally digested, and will 
be remembered with the conclusions. 
For instance, when once a class has 
discussed whether or not the belief in 
Nirvana be an inspiring belief, those 
who took part in the discussion will 
probably retain a, comparatively clear 
conception of the meaning of that 
doctrine. 

But there is one more point to be con- 
sidered. Suppose the members of the 
class learn and ponder; perchance they 
become truly intelligent on the subject 


of the course, has the leader arrived 
“whither” he set out? Not unless there 
has been personal application of knowl- 
edge to life, for it is not mere intelli- 
gence or interest, but action, a devoted 
zeal for missions on the part of the in- 
dividual that must be the ultimate aim 
of a leader. To the accomplishment of 
this end no pedagogy or mental gym- 
nastics will suffice, and only faithful 
prayer and effort, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, can enable a leader to 
lead others to discover the parts God 
has for them in His service. 

Before such an ideal a leader may 
well pause, not in faithless paralysis, but 
in trustful prayer for its realization 
through the power of the Holy Spirit. 


Student Winter Conferences 


The fourth annual conference of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the Southwest will convene at Ruston, 
La., December 27, 1907, to January 5, 
i908. The most important features of 
the conference will be (1) The study 
of college Association problems. (2) 
The bible study work of the Associa- 
tion. (3) Discussions and courses of 
study for the missionary department. 
(4) A series of life work addresses. 
(5) The platform meetings. The after- 
noons will be given up to recreation, 
athletic life and college spirit. A spe- 
cial conference for college professors 
will be held for two hours each day, 
Monday to Wednesday, December 30 
to January 1, inclusive. Dr. Brown, of 
Vanderbilt; President WW. L. Weber and 
others will lead in the conference. The 
following are some of the speakers ex- 
pected: Dr. S. M. Zwemer, New York 
city; H. F. Laflamme, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Dr. Junius F. Millard, Ponce de 
Leon Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. 
O. E. Brown, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville; Bruno Hobbs, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Neil McMillan, Chicago, IIL; 
President W. L. Weber, Centenary Col- 
lege, Shreveport, La.; W. D. Weather- 
ford, Atlanta, Ga., and R. V. Taylor, 
Mobile, Ala. A rate of one and one- 
third fare has been granted by the roads 
of the territory west of and including 


Alabama, and as far north as Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 
The Pacific Coast Student Conference 











RECREATION AT RUSTON 


will meet at Pacific Grove, California, 
from December 28, 1907, to January 5, 
1908. The Conference will be directed 
by A. J. Elliott, representing the Stu- 
dent Department of the International 
Committee, with the co-operation of the 
State student secretary of California, 
Harry F. Henderson. Among those 
who have been invited to speak at the 
platform meetings are: President John 
Willis Baer, Fred B. Smith, Rev. Will- 
iam H. Day, D. D., Rev. E. R. Billie, 
D. D., and Rev. H. H Bell, D. D. 
The missionary interests will be in 
charge of J. Lovell Murray, the mission 
study secretary of the Student Volun- 
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teer Movement. A strong program 
of platform addresses, normal mission 
study classes and normal Bible classes 
is being arranged. The discussion of 


December 


will re- 
This Conference 


North American  problenis 
ceive special emphasis. 


Verling W. Helm 


By George Gleason 


Verling W. Helm, associate national 
secretary for Japan, one of God's noble- 
men, died on October 29, at Nobe. 
Like Hugh Beaver and Horace 
he was cut off in the very vigor of his 
life, at the age of thirty-two. <A few 
days before his death | visited his old 
university and found him still looked 
up to with pride by both faculty 
and students as the ideal De Pauw man. 

\ll over Indiana, where he was for 
two years assistant State secretary, the 
example of his unselfish, devoted life ts 
still a spiritual force. I visited Dayton 
at the time the cabled news of his death 
was received, and men by the score re- 
minded me of the wonderful influence 
he had exerted over the men of that 
city during his one year's service there 
as membership secretary. 

Eight years ago Helm responded to 
the call of the East and went to Japan. 
lor several years he has been working 
beyond what human strength can en- 
dure. His friends knew it, but nothing 
could stop him. He had worked him- 
self all out, so that when attacked by 
pleurisy there was no reserve strength 
to fall back upon. A _ letter from 
Phelps, of Kyoto, written two weeks 
before the end, reads as_ follows: 
“Verling came back from an all too 
short summer vacation in poor health. 
He jumped into the Kobe building can- 
vass, gradually weakening under the 
strain, refusing to rest until simply to 
walk up stairs made him gasp for 
breath. Even when he took to his bed 
he would not stop work, and three days 
later, when I came to Kobe, his bed was 
covered with books, papers and docu- 
ments. He had outlined the business of 
two committee meetings, and asked me 
to go and carry through his plans. He 
also requested me to engage a stenog- 
rapher to come three times a week to 


Rose, 


has delegates from California and 
Nevada. 
take dictation at his bedside. Poor 
Verling !” 

Helm is gone, but the Tokyo City 


worked for six 


The influence of 


where he 
still lives on. 


Ass« ciation, 
years, 











the 
he took a leading part, still remains. 


Manchurian army work, in which 


And on both sides of the Pacific a 
cmall host of men, many of whom he 
brought to Christ, still feel the force of 
his rich spiritual life, and remember as 
ail inspiration his wonderful prayers. 
Two of the Japanese secretaries who 
attended the Washington Convention 
came into the work largely through his 
efforts. He leaves a widow and four 
little children. Two nations unite to 
mourn his loss, and sympathize with 
them. 
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Suggested Topics for Devotional Meetings 


January to March 


HE winter months are peculiarly 
T rich in opportunities for aggressive 
Christian service in the student Asso- 
ciations. The topics have been prepared 
especially to arouse conviction concern- 
ing some of the underlying principles 
for deeper Christian living. 

The Roots of the Christian Character— 

James 1:27. 

What were the moral traits. Jesus 
welcomed, and the moral defects He 
rejected? What is the great battle of 
the twentieth century? See Peabody’s 
“Jesus Christ and Christian Character.” 
Chapter III., “A Man’s Value to So- 
ciety,” Newell Dwight Hillis. Chap- 
ter IX., “Social Significance of the 
Teachings of Jesus,” Prof. J. W. Jenks. 
College Ethics. 

The leader should show the need for 
aggressive service on the part of every 
Christian man, arousing conviction on 
the subject of dishonesty in examina- 
tion, moral effects of Sunday study. 
This theme might well be used just be- 
fore the mid-year examination. 

The Reality of Christ in Prayer—Luke 

11:9. 

The leader should seek to point out 
certain fundamental principles in the 
Christian growth, namely, that it is not 
until Christ is revealed does prayer be- 
come settled and an undoubted fact. 
See Austin Phelps’ “The Still Hour” 
and Mott’s “Secret Praver Life.” 
Meeting on Missions—For suggestions, 

see “Intercollegian” for January. 


Vital Truths of Hoseas Message— 
Read the book for its strongest 
message. 

Can God’s love alone reconcile us? 
What is the central theme of Hosea’s 
teachings? See Kent and Smith “The 
Work and Teachings of the Earlier 
Prophets.” “Book of the Twelve Proph- 
ets,” Vol. 1, Chapter 14, G. A. Smith. 


Lives that Direct—John 1 :35-36. 
The forerunner of Jesus is a striking 
example of “lives that direct.” Cite ex- 


Wesley and others. 
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amples of such men as Phillips Brooks, 
John Knox, David Livingston, John 
It might be well 
to contrast those lives which point the 
wrong way. 


The Empire of Jesus—Matt. 7:21. 

Jesus stands today, as then, inviting 
all men into His kingdom, yet pointing 
out with unmistakable clearness the con- 
ditions for admittance. It might be 
well to ask one or two persons to read 
fitting chapters from “Christianity and 
the Social Crisis,’ by Rauschenbush. 
The closing chapter on “What to 
Do” will be most helpful. Reference 
could be made to the “Teachings of 
Jesus,” by Stevens, Chapter V. 





Misstons—See “Intercollegian” for Feb- 
ruary. 
Leaders of Israel—Heb. 11:17-40. 

A number of students should come 
prepared to state what Old Testament 
characters have most strongly affected 
their own lives, also giving such par- 
ticulars as will make their experience 
especially helpful to others. 

“The Work and Teachings of the 
Earlier Prophets,” by Kent and Smith. 
Reserve Power—Matt. 14:23. 

The reserve power of Jesus, which 
gave Him such splendid poise, peace 
and great sympathy, is the background 
of His whole life. The leader should 
emphasize the need of the quiet hour, 
especially to bring out the importance 
of daily systematic Bible study. Refer- 
ences, J. R. Mott “The Morning Watch.” 


The Second Mile—And whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain. Matt. 5:41. 

Show how Christ emphasized giving 
up the less for the greater. Bring out 
especially the necessity of self-denial in 
achievements in any department of life. 
See “Intercollegian” for October, 1907, 
“The Glory of the Second Mile,” by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Missions — See 


“Intercollegian” for 
March. 











Current Comment 


By George Irving, Editor 


URING his recent visit to the 
United States and Canada, the 
Bishop of London, in several of his ad- 
dresses, uttered a clear call to us all to 
take an active part in the life by which 
we are surrounded. At Harvard and 
Yale, he spoke for those who are so 
often without a sympathetic spokesman 
when he urged that such as those to 
whom he spoke should go down into the 
slums and help. He pointed out, what 
is not yet the case on this side of the 
water, that in England Christian service 
and social service are well nigh synony- 
mous terms. One of the striking facts 
illustrated by his Lordship’s visit is, that 
the great mass of people have no in- 
terest in mere theological questions. 
Among all the reports of his addresses 
and throughout all the editorial com- 
ment, on his personality and work, we 
have failed to see one reference to his 
position as an advanced representative of 
one section of the English Church. The 
general impression that the Bishop of 
London is a man with a God-given 
work which he is earnestly trying to do, 
shut out all infinitesimal questions of 
sect. When a true man gets first-hand 
instructions from his Master and sets 
about fulfilling them the on-lookers are 
not likely to spend much time in dis- 
cussing the cut of his clothes. 


When we discuss settlement work, we 
usually have in mind the crowded sec- 
tions of our great cities. In his recent 
book, “What a Young Man Can Do,” 
ex-Governor Rollins, of New Hamp- 
shire, points out that a great field for 
certain forms of earnest endeavor is 
open in many of our remote rural set- 
tlements. While it is true that such 
regions are not usually near our col- 
lege communities, it is possible that even 
during the session many more of our 
number can find time and place for such 
service. The small, struggling Sunday 
school needs the college man and woman 
who can help without being a “mis- 
sionary.” In some places social eve- 


nings and reading clubs will be a God- 
send. In many more, the prayer meet- 
ing and Young People’s Society can be 
made of great value by the kindly, sym- 
pathetic co-operation of sincere students. 


Undue modesty is not a vice that 
flourishes in the academic atmosphere. 
A college president with a large knowl- 
edge of men and women gave the fol- 
lowing wholesome counsel in a recent 
opening address: “I do not urge you 
to refrain from the use of intellectual 
freedom, I should rather urge you to 
rejoice in it. But also seek to modify 
the defects of your virtues by the prac- 
tice of as much humility as you deem 
to be consistent with your present dig- 
nity, and when you have gone as far in 
this direction as your conscience will 
allow, throw in as much more modesty 
as possible.” 


We do ourselves and others great 
wrong by taking it for granted that the 
majority of those we meet are not in- 
terested in the serious things of life. 
When we speak of Christ’s claims on 
life, we should not give the friend to 
whom we speak the impression that we 
think him a sinner beyond ourselves. 
The patronizing air of the Pharisee is 
highly insulting. The effect is about 
the same as that caused by some well- 
intentioned old people who take it for 
granted that all boys are bad and re- 
peatedly tell them so. Many a lad has 
been compelled to live up to such a rep- 
utation. 


In our desire to have others choose 
their life work intelligently, we some- 
times make the same mistake. A stu- 
dent volunteer who was at the last mo- 
ment kept by his physician from sailing 
for a foreign post, was sitting at the 
Nashville Convention among those who 
were standing to signify that they were 
under appointment to sail within a year. 
A lady with more zeal than sense leaned 
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over and said, “You look so well and 
strong, I hope you will not allow selfish 
reasons to keep you from going to some 
foreign field.” The implication of such 
a remark is not liable to produce a 
frame of mind favorable to honest 
judgment. 


Weber, in his history of philosophy, 
after recording the continuous specula- 
tions of the scholastics, says: “The 
school men seem to have lost their sense 
of the real.” In almost every com- 
munity we see those who have lived so 


long in the region of speculative pro- 
cesses that they seem to have forgotten 
that certain conditions exist about them 
that they should help change. When a 
man acts on one or two fundamental 
and undeniable truths, there is not much 
danger of his losing the sense of the 
real. A few nights spent in a well- 
conducted Rescue Mission is a never 
failing cure for eyes that fail to see the 
unseen. One hour spent where Jesus 
opens eyes and raises the dead makes 
actual, facts that hitherto may have had 
no influence with us. 


The Student World 


The Cornell Association has increased 
the Bible study enrolment 250 per cent. 
over that of last year. 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., has 
a volunteer band as the outgrowth of 
a mission study group. 


A most successful campaign in Alle- 
gheny College resulted in ninety per 
cent. of the men joining the Association. 


The Association at the University of 
Minnesota has 700 members, including 
some of the strongest men in the wuni- 
versity. 


The Association at Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, has more than 
doubled its Bible study enrolment of 
last year. 


At Haverford the Association mem- 
bers are conducting three boys’ groups, 
and are carrying on a large neighbor- 
hood work. 


At Southwestern University, George- 
town, Texas, nearly one-tenth of the 
students are enrolled in the volunteer 
band of thirty. 


At Aberdeen Normal, S. D., the As- 
sociation was recently reorganized, with 
fifty-seven of the eighty-four students 
enrolled as members. Sixteen were se- 
cured for Bible study. 


A membership of fifty and a Bible 
study enrolment of forty is the present 
situation of the Association in Dakota 
Agricultural College. 


At Fargo College, N. D., the Asso- 
ciation has a football Bible class led 
by the coach. There are also seventeen 
men in mission study. 


A Bible class of twenty instructors is 
being carried on by the Young Men’s. 
Christian Association of Purdue Uni- 
versity with marked success. 





All but five of the cadets of the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point are members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association there. 


The Association at the University of 
Pennsylvania has been able to organize 
thirty-two groups for Bible study in the 
various departments and fraternities. 


Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, has an 
enrolment of 155 in mission study. 
There are sixteen in the volunteer band, 
the meetings of which are held weekly. 


The University of Minnesota Asso- 
ciation now has 700 members. The 
Board of Regents are making exten- 
sive repairs on the Association building, 
thus renovating it thoroughly. 
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The Boys’ Industrial School at Rome, 
Ga., enrolling 140 students, has prac- 
tically the entire number as members 
of the Association. A number of con- 
versions have already been rep rted this 
vear. 

The total number of men, including 
leaders, in Dible study at Williams Col- 
272, or about two-thirds of the 
whole number of students. This is the 
largest enrolment ever attained = at 


Williams. 


lege is 


At Earlham College, Indiana, the 
membership committee, whose chairman 
is captain of the football team, has se- 
cured every one of the eighty-six men 
in the dormitory as members of the 
Association. 


At Sioux Falls College a room has 
recently been secured and fitted up for 
Association headquarters. Two new 
Bible groups, a mission study class, and 
a personal workers’ group were re- 
cently started. 


Last year Rutgers College had thirty- 
-three in their Bible classes. They have 
already made the remarkable increase 
of nearly 125 per cent. There are nine 
different groups, three of which are 
among fraternity men. 


The Association at South Dakota Uni- 
versity was reorganized in October, and 
on a recent visit of the State secretary, 
five Bible groups were started. This is 
the first Bible study work done at the 
University for several years. 


The largest membership in the his- 
tory of the Association at the Normal 
School, Westchester, Pa., is recorded 
this year, at 105. Eighty-nine of these 
boys are studying the Bible. Professor 
Green has been re-elected president. 

From a membership last year of 
thirty-five, and an enrolment of thirty 
in Bible study, the Association at North 
Dakota University has grown to 140 
members, and 100 in Bible study, with 


December 


two training classes and a mission study 
class. 

In connection with an evangelistic 
campaign at Agricultural College, Min- 
nesota, conducted by A. J. Elliott, forty 
of the students expressed their purpose 
to enter the Christian life. The whole 


school was deeply moved. The meet- 
ings were attended by about three- 


fourths of the men of the institution. 


During a recent visit of international 
secretaries to brown University, the As- 
sociation enrolled in voluntary bible 
study 115 men out of a class of 220. 
These men will meet in one large class, 
conducted by one of the pastors of 
Providence. In addition, group classes 
are being organized by the Association. 


Qf the 301 men in Davidson College, 


N. C., 230 are members of the Asso- 
ciation. The religious meetings are 
attended by an average of 150, and 


are very interesting. Although the 
English Bible is taught in the curricu- 
lum, there are ninety men in the As- 
sociation Bible Class, and thirty in the 
mission study classes. 


The preliminary canvass for Bible 
students at Princeton was conducted by 
about forty men in one hour. Two 
hundred and fifty students were en- 
rolled. Special emphasis is laid upon 
quality this year, and not merely to se- 
cure a large enrolment. A second can- 
vass is now on foot to secure from fifty 
to one hundred additional. 





The Association at Southwestern 
Kansas College at Winfield, Kan., gave 
an oyster banquet, at which pledges for 
the year’s budget were secured. The 
Student Volunteer Band conducts two 
or more deputation meetings each Sun- 
day in churches within a radius of 25 
miles of Winfield, besides doing some 
local jail and mission work. 

During the recent visit of Neil Me- 
Millan to the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at Stillwater, Okla., 
the Association increased its Bible study 
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enrolment from sixty to nearly one 
hundred. Two largely attended meet- 
ings were held. The Association sent 
nine delegates to the Bible Study Con- 
ference at Norman, November 8-10. 


At Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., 115 men are, so far, enrolled in 
six fraternity Bible classes open to all 
but freshmen, while there are four 
freshmen Bible study classes. R. A. 
Ludington, of the biological department, 
is giving a course of illustrated lectures 
under the auspices of the missionary de- 
partment of the Association, on “Chris- 
tianity in Western Asia.” 


Although there was no voluntary 
Bible study at Huron College, Huron, 
S. D., last year, by October 27, 50 per 
cent. of the men in school were en- 
rolled in six groups. Each man en- 
rolled is pledged to get another to join 
his group. The policy calls for an en- 
rolment of 70 per cent. of the students. 
A volunteer band was started in Oc- 
tober, with six members. 


A strong work is being done by the 
Association at the University of Mt. 
Allison, Sackville, N. B. All the Bible 
groups are using the “Social Signifi- 
cance of the Teachings of Jesus,” by 
Professor Jenks. The leaders meet Dr. 
Paisley, one of the professors, fort- 
nightly, and meet by themselves al- 
ternate weeks. It is expected that every 
man in the institution will attend the 
Bible study some time during the year. 


At Acadia College, Wolfville, Nova 
Scotia, the Association has six group 
Bible classes, with eighty men enrolled. 
Professor Jenks’ course is being used. 
A leaders’ group meets weekly under 
one of the members of the Faculty. 
Although there has never been mission 
study before, forty men have already 
enrolled and the leaders meet in a 
training class. The policy calls for 
75 per cent. of the men in mission 
study. 


By November 1, the University of . 





in Bible study, with a class in every 
fraternity in the institution. Under the 
auspices of the Association, an inter- 
collegiate Bible study institute for the 
State was held in October, with an ‘at- 
tendance of about thirty delegates. The 
principal speakers were W. D. Weather- 
ford, of the International Committee, 
and Dr. J. H. Stephenson, of Vander- 
bilt University. 


The Association at Birmingham Col- 
lege, Atlanta, has organized this ses- 
sion a ministerial band of eighteen mem- 
bers. This group is instituted accord- 
ing to the plan recommended at the 
Southern Student Conference, and is 
adding considerably to the interest in 
Bible study. There are now fifty stu- 
dents studying Murray’s “Life of 
Christ,” meeting in six groups, the 
leaders being coached weekly by a 
member of the Faculty. 


The first visit ever made to the col- 
leges of Newfoundland by a secre- 
tary of the Student Department of the 
International Committee, was made by 
Thomas H. Billings, November 7-12. 
During this time he spoke at the 
Methodist College and the Bishop Field 
College. At the latter, twenty-four 
students were enrolled in group Bible 
classes, using Leacock’s “Life of Paul.” 
The visit was an inspiration to this iso- 
lated group of students. 


A Bible institute was held at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
North Carolina, at Raleigh, October 
25-27. There were in attendance 120 
visiting delegates, with a splendid at- 
tendance at both day and night ses- 
sions. The delegates spoke in the various 
churches of Raleigh at the Sunday 
morning services, while the confer- 
ence closed with an evangelistic meet- 
ing, as a result of which twenty- 
three students expressed the deter- 
mination to become Christians. 


The Association at the University of 
Arkansas was visited November 12 and 
13 by W. D. Weatherford. Two large 


Mississippi Association had enrolled 145 ggmectings were: held, at which Mr. 
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spoke on “The Social 
Meaning of Sin” and “The College 
Man’s Peril.” Thirty-five men decided 
to begin a better life. At the close of 
the meeting on the second evening a 
membership campaign was inaugurated. 
lifty picked men were sent out, two 
by two, to each boarding place, and by 
midnight 105 men members had been 
secured, making a total of 225. 


Weatherford 


At the Mississippi bible study insti- 
tute (University of Mississippi), Dr. J. 
Hf. Stephenson, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, delivered three scholarly ad- 
dresses on the following themes: (1) 
Approved Methods of Bible Study. 

2) The Message of the Book of Jonah 
(as an illustration of the book method 
of study). (3) The Attitude of Scholar- 
ship toward the Bible. These addresses 
were such as appealed _ strongly to 
faculty men and raised the Association 
very much in their estimation. They 
also opened the eyes of many delegates 
to the real richness of the Bible. 


About fifty students, representing 
Mount Allison, Dalhousie and Acadia 
universities and the University of New 
Brunswick, met in conference at New 
Glasgow, N. S., recently, in connection 
with the biennial Maritime Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. They were led in their discussions 
by C. S. Cooper, international Bible 
secretary; A. W. Staub, of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, and T. H. Bill- 
ings, Canadian student secretary. The 
policy adopted calls for the enrolment 
in Bible study of at least 500 of the 800 
students in Maritime universities. 


The Association at the North Carolina 
Agricultural College has issued a local 
edition of THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. The 
monthly issues of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
are received in sheets from New York. 
An editor-in-chief, two assistants, and 
a local and exchange editor constitute 
the editorial staff, while the paper is 
managed by a business manager with 
two assistants. Local and State matter 
fills eight or ten pages, while an abun- 
dance of local advertising has been se- 


December 


cured. The Association charges a sub- 
scription price of 75 cents. ‘The paper is 
a success in every respect. 


A Bible study institute, under the 
leadership of international secretary F. 
\. Slack, was held at the Association 
rooms of the University of Vermont 
October 19-20. Thirty-four registered 
delegates were present from the follow- 
ing institutions: University of Vermont, 


Middlebury College, Norwich Uni- 
versity, Troy Conference Academy, Bel- 
lows [Free Academy and Montpelier 
Seminary. Among those who took part 


were President Buckham, of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont; Mr. M. S. Stone, 
State Superintendent of Education ; State 
Secretary Louis Hieb and Secretary W. 
W. Peter, of the University of Vermont. 


A great advance has been made in 
voluntary Bible classes in the institu- 
tions of New Jersey this fall, especially 
in the preparatory schools. For the 
first time Blair Academy, Blairstown, 
has organized Bible groups with student 
leaders. The first canvass of the school 
secured between fifty and sixty to en- 
ter these groups. Centenary Collegiate 
Institute, Hackettstown, although hav- 
ing compulsory Bible study in the 
course, by a single rapid canvass by 
four interested students, enrolled fifty- 
nine in five groups. There were none 
last vear. In each institution one of the 
faculty has been secured as adviser. 


The Bible study policy for students 
in Pennsylvania calls for a fifty per cent. 
increase in the enrolment over that of 
last year. Results already accomplished 
are encouraging. Shippensburg Normal 
has enrolled every man in the dormitory. 
Lebanon Valley enlisted every man 
present at the rally and all but cne 
dormitory man in group classes. In ten 
groups at Millersville Normal, fifty-six 
men are now studying the Bible. At 
Westminster College the “Sunrise Bible 
Class” has been organized to meet every 
Sunday morning. At the close of a 
recent session, after a discussion of the 
morning watch, twenty-seven men de- 
cided to observe it. 
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At Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, the Association Bible class 
attendance has averaged 124. The to- 
tal enrolment numbers over 190, but 
frequently other students are in attend- 
ance. In addition to several normal 
classes there are fifteen groups in “The 
Life of Christ.” There are also two 
classes in “The Acts and Epistles” and 
one in “Old Testament Characters.” 
The membership is now 150. Seven 
important religious meetings have al- 
ready been held, with an average at- 
tendance of seventy-one. Dr. Paul Bar- 
ringer, the new president of the institu- 
tion, recently gave the first of a series 
of medical talks. The attendance was 


225. 


On October 18-20, at Birmingham 
College, Alabama, about. half a hundred 
students and professors from the State 
University, Southern University, Poly- 
technic Institute and Howard College 
met for a conference on Bible study. 
Strong platform addresses were de- 
livered by President J. H. McCoy, of 
Birmingham College; Rev. Hoyt M. 
Dobbs, pastor of Five Points Methodist 
Church, Birmingham; W. D. Weather- 
ford, of the International Committee, 
and Dr. W. H. Forsythe, traveling secre- 
tary for the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. W. E. Willis, student secretary 
for Tennessee, was present throughout 
the conference and rendered most valu- 
able help. The conferences were led 
by Mr. Weatherford and Mr. Willis, 
and dealt, in detail, with campaigns and 
classes for mission study and _ Bible 
study. 


Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of Johns 
Hopkins University, visited Atlanta, 
November 1-2, in the interest of the 
Atlanta Intercollegiate Young Men's 
Christian Association. At a reception 
tendered him at the home of Dr. 
George H. Noble, one of the foremost 
surgeons of the South, he spoke to the 
physicians on their opportunity and 
responsibility for Christian work. He 
conducted two clinics, and spoke on 
Christian character to the students at 
both medical colleges. He stated posi- 
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tively that it was his interest in men, 
and not in medicine, that brought him 
to Atlanta. The visit created much in- 
terest among the local physicians, and 
was an inspiration to the Association 
work. W. D. Weatherford, of the In- 
ternational Committee, visited Atlanta 
the day following to conduct an evan- 
gelistic meeting for medical students. 
At this there were thirteen decisions for 
the Christian life. 


The Church Students Missionary As- 
sociation, an organization of the Episco- 
pal Church for enlisting students for 
missions and the ministry, now has 
branches in forty-five institutions of 
higher learning. One-half of the chap- 
ters were represented by nearly one 
hundred delegates at the annual con- 
vention, November 7-10, at the General 
Theological Seminary, in New York 
City. The dominant note of each ses- 
sion of the convention was the call to 
service. An important session was the 
general meeting held at Columbia Uni- 
versity, the subject being “The Church’s 
Mission to the City.” This was con- 
ducted by Clinton R. Woodruff, secre- 
tary of the National Municipal League, 
and the Hon. Robert Watchhorn, the 
Commissioner of Immigration. A con- 
siderable portion of the convention was 
devoted to conferences, but there were 
a number of noteworthy inspiring ad- 
dresses. The foreign field was ably 
represented by Bishop Restarick, of 
Honolulu; Bishop Partridge, of Kyoto, 
and Bishop Roots, of Hankow. 


The Association work, particularly in 
the direction of evangelistic meetings, 
has made good progress in the State ot 
Kansas. A most effective evangelistic 
campaign was conducted by A. J. Elliott 
at the University of Kansas October 15 
to 20. The meetings were well at- 
tended, and a strong appeal for manly 
living and Christian service was pre- 
sented to the students. Twenty-five 
or thirty men decided to enter the 
Christian life. In a decision meeting at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
led by George Lerrigo, the general secre- 
tary of the Topeka Association, seven- 
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teen men expressed their determination 
to become Christians. As a result of a 
decision meeting at Cherokee County 
lLligh School at Columbus, which was 
led by the retiring president of the As- 
sociation, eight men expressed their de- 
termination to follow Christ as_ their 
Savior. Six Kansas institutions having 
no Bible study last year have under- 
taken Bible study work. At the NKan- 
sas State Normal College mission study 
classes have been organized for the first 
time among the men. They have estab- 
lished five classes. 


Noteworthy progress is being made 
in the student Associations in Tennes- 
see. The Association at Branham & 
Ilughes School, Spring Hill, has or- 
ganized its Bible study work with 108 
men, and with two normal classes. 
The men are manifesting unusual in- 
terest. Webb School, Bell Buckle, has 
ninety men doing Bible study work and 
a membership of 130. This is the 
largest enrolment in the history of 
the institution. There are two normal 
classes. Maryville College, Maryville, 
in spite of the addition of a new Chair 
of Bible study in the college, has in- 
creased the Association enrolment from 
forty-nine men last year to eighty- 
three men this year. Morgan School, 
Fayetteville, although the school enrol- 
ment is not so large as last year, has 
thirty-five men in five groups. Mc- 
Tyeire Institute, McKenzie, a school of 
seventy-five boys, has an enrolment of 
forty-six in the Association, forty-two 
in Bible study and seventeen in mission 
study. The Bible study enrolment at 
Vanderbilt now numbers 150. There 
are five fraternity groups, one of which 
has eighteen men. In all of the insti- 
tutions where there is a live interest in 
the Bible study work a deeper interest 
is manifested in the religious meetings. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
The Tokyo Conference 
T HE year should not be allowed to 


close in any college without a 
meeting being held at which the Tokyo 





December 


Conference of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation will be presented. 
Probably no such appropriate oppor- 
tunity will occur for several years to 
give to students a conception of the 
meaning and value of this world-wide 
organization of Christian college men 
and women. The Tokyo gathering pos- 
sessed unique and spectacular features, 
which will add greatly to the interest 
of the meeting. The presentation will 
be more vivid if a map of the world is 
on the wall with flags pinned on, to in- 
dicate the countries whose student or- 
ganizations were represented at the con- 
ference. The report of the conference 
has just come from the press, and may 
be had from the International Commit- 
tee. (rice, 50c.) 

First, there should be a paper or ad- 
dress dealing with the history of the 
Federation since its origin in Sweden in 
1895, and with the cardinal purposes of 
the movement, material for which will 
be found in The World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation—A Decennial Review. 
(Price, 15c.) 

Another student should briefly de- 
scribe the personnel of the gathering, 
indicating the wide range of the terri- 
tory represented, the high quality of the 
delegates and the preponderance of 
Oriental representatives. 

The attitude of the Japanese toward 
the convention should be dealt with, the 
hospitable welcome afforded by the edu- 
cated and official classes, the formal re- 
ceptions given by high dignitaries, the 
cordial greetings of the Buddhist and 
Shintoist Conferences, which were held 
simultaneously, and the remarkable com- 
ments of the Japanese secular press, all 
being indicative of the open and broad- 
minded attitude of the Japanese toward 
the religion that has been the glory and 
uplifting of the great nations of the 
West. 

The other significant features pointed 
out by Mr. Fisher in his introduction to 
the official report and by Mr. Mott in 
The Sunday School Times (Philadel- 
phia), such as its exhibition of the 
solidarity of the East, the hold of Chris- 
tianity on the great non-Christian coun- 
tries, the ripeness of the opportunity for 
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the occupancy of the heathen world by 
the forces of Christ, etc., would call for 
another report. 

The meeting should not close without 
a short account of the remarkable 
evangelistic campaign, which was con- 
ducted during the conference in Tokyo 
and afterwards simultaneously in all the 
leading college centers of Japan by stu- 
dent leaders from both the Occident and 
the Orient. 

The leader, in a few closing sen- 
tences, should emphasize the value of 
membership in this greatest student 
fraternity—the only world-wide organi- 
zation of academic men and women— 
and the responsibility it throws upon 
the local Association to be loyal to the 
purposes and alert to the opportunities 
of the Federation, by contributing 
prayer, money and a number of its best 
members to the effort for the immediate 
evangelization of the world. 


Reviews 


Report of the Conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation Held at 
Tokyo, Japan, April 3-7, 1907. New 
York: World’s Student Christian 
lederation. (3 West Twenty-ninth 
Street). 50 cents. 

To one who was permitted to see, but 
barely to taste, the good things at the 
Tokyo Conference last April, the printed 
report comes as a delightful compensa- 
tion, so full of happy surprises that it 
compels the placing of a still higher esti- 
mate on the intrinsic value of a gather- 
ing, the great significance of which one 
could not fail to appreciate after having 
had the privilege of coming into per- 
sonal touch with many of its splendid 
groups of delegates. 

The report is satisfying from several 
points of view. The group of ad- 
dresses on the progress and place of 
Christianity in Germany, Great Britain, 
France, the United States, India, Africa, 
and Japan, constitutes a balanced state- 
ment of conditions. Because of its con- 
servative nature it will make a stronger 
appeal than a more one-sided advocacy 


(such as might have been expected 
from enthusiasts) could have done. 
The addresses by Mr. Lenwood, on 
Great Britain; Dr. Goucher, on the 
United States, and Mr. Farquhar, on 
India, are alone worth the price of the 
entire report. 

From the apologetic point of view, 
Professor Macalister, of Cambridge, 
under the title of “The Scientific At- 
titude Towards Christianity,’ presents 
a survey of those discoveries in the 
realms of the physical and chemical 
sciences, and of geology, biology, and 
anthropology, which have led, or may 
lead, to the existence of possible or 
actual points of conflict with the Chris- 
tian faith. He then proceeds to show 
how the conflict is not with the essence, 
but only with the traditions, of Chris- 
tianity. Sir Alexander Simpson, of 
Edinburgh, follows with an uplifting 
address on “The Science of Knowing 
God.” No lover of truth and of God 
can fail to be strengthened by following 
out the thoughts of these two spiritu- 
ally-minded thinkers. 

On devotional topics there is much 
of permanent value in the addresses of 
such men as Professor Bosworth, of 
Oberlin; Sherwood Eddy, of India; Dr. 
Fries, of Stockholm; Pastor Uemura, of 
Tokyo, and Mr. Mott. We do not re- 
member ever to have simpler, and at 
the same time, more convincing pre- 
sentation of the subject of prayer than 
Dr. Bosworth’s. 

The responsibility of students for the 
evangelization of the world is fully and 
forcibly presented by student leaders, 
both men and women, from many lands. 
Especially impassioned are the appeals 
by the Asiatic speakers for the evan- 
gelization of their own native lands. 

Not the least valuable part of the 
volume is the last section, which gives 
in full the reports for 1906 of the va- 
rious movements which make up the 
World’s Students Christian Federation. 
The devout students of statistics will 
find in these figures a convincing proof 
of the ever larger place which Jesus 
Christ holds in the hearts of the edu- 
cated young men and young women of 
the world. 
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Efficient Democracy. 
Allen. New York: 
Co. $1.50 (net). 
“This book is an attempt to stimulate 

desire on the part of the reader to apply 
efficiency tests to himself as governor 
and governed.” So runs the preface 
and so does the book. Dr. Allen has 
earned the right to teach efficiency. For 
several years he was the general agent 
of one of New York’s great philanthropic 
enterprises, and in this capacity he 
demonstrated what his method will ac- 
complish. In brief, efficiency is ob- 
tained when comprehensive knowledge 
of conditions is obtained; it is the ap- 
plication of the unit system of cost to 
religious, philanthropic and municipal 
enterprises. Special chapters are given 
to hospitals, schools, preventive work, 
government, religious work and other 
forms. The book is stimulating even 
when one violently disagrees, and as 
such we recommend it to Christian 
workers. 


By William H. 
Dodd, Mead & 


The Church and the Changing Order. 
By Prof. Shailer Mathews. New 
York: Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
One who keeps acquainted with the 

new books of the day, even though he 

fails utterly to detect the trend of life 
about him, cannot but recognize that we 
have undergone in the past few years 
and are still undergoing a great change 
in our religious thinking. Professor 
Mathews states with admirable candor 
and clearness the present-day problems 
that the Church must solve or else lose 
its place of spiritual pre-eminence. The 
chapter on the Church and Scholarship 
raises many pressing questions. Is it 
really true that college graduates fail to 
connect themselves with the Church, be- 
cause, in the majority of places, they 
find the atmosphere an impossible one 
in which to maintain their intellectual 
integrity? We are forced to agree with 
the author that the Church “stands at 
the cross-roads. It may fight or use 
and hallow scholarship.” Under the 
heading Social Discontent, we are told 
that the laboring classes to-day are 
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largely indifferent to the Church, and 
that the possibility yet remains to change 
their indifference to sympathy ere it 
crystallizes into distrust and active 
hostility. When it is quite the vogue to 
condemn wealth indiscriminately, it is 
refreshing to find a writer who tries to 
look at the present industrial situation 
from a non-partisan position. The sec- 
tion on materialism and athletics de- 
mands serious attention. When Chris- 
tian work is surrounded by so many 
perplexing questions, it is encouraging 
to be reminded that “It is better to be 
morally earnest and make mistakes than 
to be morally indifferent and avoid 
them.” 


God's Message to the Human Soul. 
John Watson, D. D. (lan Maclaren) 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

Like the author’s “Cure of Souls,” this 
course of lectures, while intended pri- 
marily for preachers, has a_ special 
value gor every one who wishes to know 
God’s message to the human soul. The 
first five chapters deal, respectively, 
with the construction, standpoint, hu- 
manity, authority and style of the bible. 
The last chapter treats of the use to be 
made of the book. Our author, whose 
reverent study of the Bible is so well 
known, will not be misunderstood when 
he points out what still needs emphasis 
in some quarters, that the Bible is not 
“an immediate, complete and final revel- 
ation of ali we need to know about God 
and man.” Three qualities of the Bible 
emphasized are its intelligibility or in- 
terest, its reasonableness and sympathy. 
While one hesitates to accept the some- 
what pessimistic view which sees shal- 
lowness as the characteristic of much of 
our modern religious life, we cannot 
help but agree that there is a need of 
just such warning as he gives. This 
last book from the great preacher, lec- 
turer and author, deserves to take place 
with such highly serviceable works as 
that of Marcus Dods, on “The Nature 
and Scope of the Bible.” 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


Why not send books as Christmas presents? The 
following books are suggested: 


Islam: A Challenge to Faith By Samuel M. Zwemer. 
295 pp., analytical index ; five maps, four statistical tables, twenty-eight illustra- 
tions. $1.00, net. 


Evangelization of the World in This Generation By John R. Mott. 


Bibliography, analytical index. 12mo, 245 pp.; cloth, decorated, gilt top, $1.00. 


The Pastor and Modern Missions _ By JobnR. Mott. 
Missionary Bibliography, index. 12mo, 249 pp.; cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions By Harlan P. Beach. 


Two volumes, cloth bound. Sold only in sets. Volume I., 571 pp.; Volume IL, 
54 pp., 18 double-page maps. Net price, postpaid, $4.00 per set. 


Decision of Character By John Foster. 
12mo, 64 pp; cloth, 40 cents 


Books mailed to any address on receipt of price. Card 
will be enclosed, if forwarded with the order. 
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Doung Women’s Christian Association 
Calendar for 1908 


Daily Biographical Readings on eight characters. 
A Memory Selection for each day. 
A Topic of Prayer for each week. 
Illustrations showing various phases of Association Work. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT EDITION 


Size 63; x 10, India tint paper, brown ink, printed on both sides, illustrations. 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENT EDITION 


Size 7 x 10, extra quality India tint paper, brown ink, printed on one side only, 
double-tone illustrations, embossed cover, enclosed in box. 
Prices include postage. 


A Morning Prayer 
By Ruth Paxson. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS, POSTPAID 


The Wational Badge 
of the 
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of the United States of America. 


Design—the National Seal in blue enamel and gold—the size of a one-cent ptece. 
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